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quarters of hogs, the existence of the worms is encouraged and eradication becomes more difficult. Drugs, worm powders, and many of the so-called conditioners will not solve the problem. Heavy losses from round-worm disease are largely preventable if proper precautions are taken in the care of the small pigs. Many pig-crop failures can be traced directly to this worm. This parasite not only causes the death of thousands of pigs annually, but is responsible for great numbers of runts. It is estimated that 10 per cent of all pigs farrowed each year become runts. The common round-worm does its full share in piling up this number. It is of little benefit to treat the older pigs with worm expellers, if by so doing one gets a false sense of security and neglects the young ones. A great many cases of "thumps" are due to worms. Pneumonia, indigestion, unthriftiness, and scours can often be laid to this cause. The usual practice of worming pigs may give temporary relief, but the losses will never be reduced appreciably until the worm problem is thoroughly understood.
The cause of worms
Anyone who raises hogs should be familiar with these worms. There are some owners of swine who still think that worms rain down or spring up by spontaneous generation from nothing at all; some think worms come from feeding pigs tankage; others believe they are caused by feeding skimmed-milk. Pigs become infected and worms develop in the intestines because they have eaten worm eggs in dirty infected hog lots. The common round-worm is white with pointed ends and sometimes attains a length of 6 to 10 inches (Fig. 30). Round-worms are both male and female. The female worm may produce as many as 80,000,000 eggs. These eggs infect the soil and are responsible for the disease in other pigs.
Mature hogs in good condition may carry a considerable number of full-grown round-worms in their intestines, but they are old enough to withstand the attacks of the worms